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When  H.  O.  Havemeyer  last  June  startled  the  country  with  the 
declaration  before  the  Industrial  Commission  that  "the  mother  of 
all  trusts  is  the  Customs  Tariff  Bill,"  he  came  so  near  to  telling 
the  truth  that  the  protectionist  organs  of  the  country  immediately 
began  calling  him  names  and  saying  "sour  grapes  "  ;  and  the  organ 
of  the  Protective  Tariff  League  is  still  devoting  a  large  portion  of 
its  space  to  the  wicked,  traitorous  Havemeyer.  If  he  had  said 
special  privileges,  of  which  the  tariff  is  foremost,  are  the  mother  of 
trusts,  he  would  have  been  still  nearer  to  the  truth. 

That  the  tariff,  by  shielding  our  manufacturers  from  foreign 
competition,  makes  it  easy  for  them  to  combine,  to  restrict  produc- 
tion, and  to  fix  prices, —  up  to  the  tariff  limit,  —  ought  to  be  evi- 
dent to  every  intelligent  man.  It  ought  also  to  be  evident  to  all 
here  that  the  greatest  objection  to  trusts  is  due  to  their  ability  to 
raise  prices  above  a  normal,  profit-producing  point.  That  the 
trusts  raise  prices,  whenever  possible,  to  what  they  consider  the 
maximum  profit  point,  is  certain.  It  is  asserted  by  the  trusts'  advo- 
cates that  trusts  can  produce  more  cheaply  than  individual  firms, 
and  that  they  have  lowered  prices.  It  may  be,  and  probably  is, 
true  that  trusts  usually  produce  cheaper;  but  it  is  certainly  not  true 
that  they  have  lowered  prices. 

Out  of  four  hundred  trusts  which  I  have  enumerated  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  ten  have  lowered  prices.  In  fact,  I  know  of  none  except 
one  or  two;  and  these  have  depreciated  the  quality  of  their  product. 
In  one  such  case  the  prices  are  held  so  high  that  there  are  heavy 
imports  of  competing  goods,  although  there  is  a  duty  on  them  of 
nearly  100  per  cent.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  trusts  have  raised 
prices, —  often  more  than  50  per  cent.  That  much  of  the  present 
rise  in  prices  is  due  to  general  economic  conditions  is  probably 
true.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  just  as  true  that,  had  there  been  no 


tariff  duties,  the  rise  in  prices  would  neither  have  been  so  general 
nor  so  great.  The  trusts  have  taken  full  advantage  of  the  powers 
and  special  privileges  derived  from  their  tariff  partner,  —  the 
government.  Congress  should  speedily  dissolve  this  iniquitous 
partnership. 

If  time  permitted,  I  should  be  glad  to  take  up  the  trusts  in  de- 
tail, and  to  show  how  each  is  fostered  and  protected  by  the  tariff. 
Some  of  these  are -the  various  glass,  furniture,  leather,  iron  and 
steel,  paper,  coal,  woolen  goods,  and  silk  goods  trusts.  The  sugar 
trust  is  still  a  tariff  trust.  The  protection  on  refined  sugar  —  on 
the  cost  of  refining —  is,  as  Henry  T.  Oxnard,  of  the  beet  sugar  in- 
dustry, says,  fully  50  per  cent.,  instead  of  only  3^  per  cent.^as 
Mr.  Havemeyer  told  the  Industrial  Commission.  It  is,  however, 
probably  true  that  Havemeyer  would  be  glad  to  see  free  trade  in 
raw  sugars  and  little  or  no  duty  on  refined.  He  is  anxious  not 
only  to  compel  his  present  cane-sugar-refining  sugar  competitors  to 
sell  out  to  him  at  reasonable  figures,  but  he  wishes  to  prevent  the 
further  growth  of  the  beet  sugar  industry. 

TIN  PLATE. 

If  there  is  one  industry  more  than  any  other  to  which  the  protec- 
tionists have  always  "pointed  with  pride,"  it  is  the  American  tin- 
plate  industry.  "Just  look  at  this  great  industry,  if  you  want  to 
see  an  object-lesson  in  protection  !  "  There  are  two  points  of  view, 
—  that  of  the  manufacturer  and  that  of  the  consumer. 

To  the  manufacturer  everything  looks  lovely.  He  asked  to  have 
2  1-5  cents  per  pound  duty  added  to  the  price  of  imported  tin  plate, 
until  he  could  experiment  to  see  if  he  could  make  it  at  a  profit  at 
about  double  the  price  of  foreign  tin  plate.  McKinley  granted  the 
request,  and  the  experiment  began.  It  was  rendered  successful, 
largely  through  the  aid  of  cheap  iron  and  steel,  from  1893  to  1898. 
So  great  was  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  steel  bars  and  sheets  that 
the  i  1-5  cents  per  pound  duty  of  the  Wilson  Bill,  from  189410 
1897,  afforded  about  the  same  protection  as  did  the  McKinley  duty 
of  1891.  The  profits  of  tin-plate  manufacturers  were  great,  and  by 
1897  we  were  making  half  of  the  plates  consumed  in  this  country. 
In  1897  the  duty  was  gratuitously  raised  to  i^  cents  per  pound. 

By  1898  the  great  profits  of  the  business  had  increased  the  num- 
ber of  tin-plate  plants  to  about  forty  and  the  number  of  mills  to 


about  two  hundred  and  eighty.  For  the  first  time  in  our  history, 
internal  competition  had  so  lowered  prices  that  but  few  plates  were 
imported,  —  except  for  re-export  by  large  manufacturers  who  could 
avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  drawback  duties,  —  and  our  man- 
ufacturers were  not  reaping  the  full  benefit  of  the  duties  levied 
especially  for  their  benefit.  This  situation  worried  the  manufact- 
urers. A  part  of  the  duty  was  being  wasted  and  lost  by  their 
foolish  policy  of  competing  with  each  other.  .They  got  together 
and  formed  a  compact,  air-tight  monopoly,  which  is  a  credit  to  its 
mother, —  the  tariff.  To  make  certain  that  they  would  be  able  to 
put  and  hold  prices  up  to  the  Dingley  duty  limit,  they  clinched 
their  trust,  it  is  said,  by  making  a  five-year  contract  with  the  pro- 
ducers of  tin-plate  mills,  which  practically  prevents  others  from 
starting  in  business  during  this  period.  They  also,  through  their 
relations  with  the  chief  steel-bar  producing  companies,  obtained 
such  control  of  this  principal  raw  material  that,  even  if  an  outsider 
could  obtain  a  mill,  he  would  still  be  unable  to  produce  tin  plates 
for  lack  of  raw  materials.  Hence,  while  there  is  some  talk  of  out- 
side conpetition,  there  is  virtually  no  competition  at  present;  nor 
is  there  likely  to  be  any  while  the  present  duty  is  in  force.  The 
mills  and  plants  in  this  trust  are  worth  about  $10,000,000.  It  is 
capitalized  at  $50,000,000, —  $20,000,000  preferred  and  $30,000,- 
ooo  common  stock.  Big  dividends  will  probably  be  paid  on  both 
kinds  of  stock,  the  total  market  value  of  which  is  now  about  $30,- 
ooo,  ooo. 

Thus,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  manufacturers,  all  is  rosy,  and 
is  likely  so  to  remain  if  the  wicked  free  traders  will  only  let  the 
tariff  alone. 

The  consumer,  if  he  has  his  eyes  wide  open,  sees  a  different 
picture.  He  saw  prices  held  up  by  duties,  until  the  tin-plate  in- 
fant was  full  grown  and  capable  of  giving  him  cheap  tin  plate;  and 
now  he  sees  them  held  up  by  means  of  a  monopoly  trust  supported 
by  what  he  considers  an  iniquitous  tariff.  He  figures  up  what  this 
duty  has  cost  him.  He  finds  that,  from  the  time  the  McKinley  act 
took  effect  in  1891  to  the  Wilson  Law  of  1894,  there  were  1,783,- 
000,000  pounds  of  tin  plate  imported,  on  which  he  paid  a  duty  of 
21-5  cents  per  pound,  amounting  to  $39,226,000.  During  this 
period  our  home  manufacturers  made  242,700,000  pounds,  on  which 
they  virtually  collected  a  duty  of  $5,339,400.  From  1894  to  1897, 
1,123,000,000  pounds  were  imported,  on  which  a  duty  of  $13,442,- 
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ooo  was  paid.  During  this  period  the  American  manufacturers 
produced  948,000,000  pounds,  on  which  about  the  full  duty,  or 
$11,376,000,  was  collected.  The  consumer  therefore  finds  that, 
when  this  infant  was  five  years  old,  it  had  cost  him  $69,383,400, 
or  about  $14,000,000  a  year.  During  1898  materials  were  cheap, 
and  the  infant  cost  only  $5,000,000  or  $6,000,000  to  keep.  The 
consumer  hoped  that  by  1899  the  infant  would  be  able  and  willing 
to  support  itself.  The  price  at  which  our  manufacturers  laid  down 
tin  plate  in  New  York  in  1898  ($2.75)  was  only  20  cents  above  the 
price  of  English  tin  plates  in  bond.  Surely,  this  slight  difference 
could  be  overcome  in  1899;  and  the  consumer  would  no  longer 
have  to  pay  millions  of  dollars  each  year  to  support  this  costly 
infant.  But  the  infant  had  been  spoiled  by  too  much  protec- 
tion, and  refused  to  give  up  its  luxurious  living  and  to  support  it- 
self. It  returned  to  its  tariff  nourishment,  and  is  now  eating  it  as 
greedily  as  ever.  It  has  put  up  the  price  of  tin  plate  from  $2.75 
per  box  of  100  pounds,  in  October,  1898,  to  $4.80,  the  price 
to-day, —  an  advance  of  $2.05  per  box,  or  over  70  per  cent.  Dur- 
ing the  same  time  the  price  of  imported  plates  has  risen  from 
$2.50  to  $3.60,  or  $i.  10  per  box  in  bond,  or  from  $4  to  $5. 10  out 
of  bond, —  a  rise  of  only  27^  per  cent.  The  consumer  estimates 
that  the  tariff  food  for  this  greedy  infant  will  cost  him  not  less  than 
$10.000,000  in  1899,  and,  at  the  present  rate,  will  exceed  $12,- 
000,000  in  1900.  He  is  getting  out  of  patience  with  the  youngster, 
and  threatens  to  cut  off  his  supply  of  tariff  food  and  to  let  him  shift 
for  himself. 

The  protectionist  gravely  tells  us  that  the  tin-plate  tax  is  paid  by 
the  foreigner;  that  a'combination  of  Welsh  manufacturers  kept  up 
prices  before  the  McKinley  Bill  existed,  and  extorted  from  the 
American  consumers  all  the  traffic  would  bear;  that  they  afterwards 
lowered  their  prices  because  they  could  not  live  without  the  Ameri- 
can market;  and  that,  if  we  were  not  now  producing  our  own  tin 
plate,  the  Welsh  trust  would  be  charging  us  just  as  much  as  are  our 
own  manufacturers.  The  fact  that  prices  went  up  under  the  Mc- 
Kinley duty,  down  under  the  Wilson  duty,  and  up  again  under  the 
Dingley  duty,  upsets  the  plausibility  of  this  theory,  which,  at  best, 
is  based  upon  unsubstantiated  assertions. 


TARIFF   AND   WAGES. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  discuss  the  effect  of  the  tariff  upon 
wages,  through  the  trusts.  The  only  way  in  which  tariff  duties 
can  benefit  labor  is  through  a  double  trust  composed  of  both  manu- 
facturers and  their  employees.  This  can  occur  only  when  the  em- 
ployees are  well  organized  and  have  iron-clad  apprenticeship  rules. 
It  has  occurred  only  temporarily,  and  in  a  few  industries, —  not- 
ably, in  that  of  window-glass.  But,  even  in  this  industry,  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  employees,  as  a  whole,  got  much  of  the  tariff  bene- 
fits; for  what  they  apparently  gained,  in  higher  wages,  was  lost 
through  lack  of  employment  when  the  mills  were  closed  for  the 
purpose  of  restricting  production  and  raising  prices. 

THE    "HOME   MARKET"   AND  THE   TARIFF. 

It  would  also  be  interesting  to  discuss  the  relation  between  the 
tariff  and  the  lower  prices  at  which  foreigners  can  obtain  our  trust 
products  than  are  charged  to  American  consumers.  Nearly  all 
kinds  of  manufactured  goods  are  sold  at  considerably  reduced  prices 
when  for  export.  An  acquaintance  of  mine  about  to  sail  for  India 
has  just  purchased  a  bicycle  for  $25,  which  agents  are  not  allowed 
-to  sell  for  use  in  this  country  for  less  than  $40.  The  Remington 
typewriter  has  for  years  been  sold  for  export  at  25  per  cent,  below- 
home  market  prices.  The  foreigner  buys  Diston's  saws  at  a  dis- 
count of  45  per  cent.  ;  while  our  own  dealers  can  get  a  discount  of 
only  25  per  cent.,  or,  if  they  are  wholesalers,  25  per  cent,  and  10 
'per  cent., —  an  advance  of  22  per  cent,  on  the  prices  to  foreigners. 
Our  sewing-machines  cost  South  Americans  much  less  than  North 
Americans.  To  fully  appreciate  the  beneficent  effects  of  American 
tariffs  and  trusts,  you  must  be  a  foreigner. 

TRUSTS   IN   ENGLAND. 

We  are  told  about  once  a  week,  by  the  New  York  Tribune  and 
other  high-tariff  organs,  that  the  tariff  cannot  be  the  mother  of 
trusts  because  there  are  trusts  in  free-trade  England.  It  is  true 
that  there  are  occasional  trusts  in  England.  But  it  is  not  true  that 
they  have  generally  raised  prices,  as  have  our  own  tariff-protected 
trusts.  The  British  consumer  has  the  whole  world  for  his  market; 


and,  if  some  home  trust  attempts  to  raise  prices,  he  can  supply  his 
wants  from  abroad.  England  has  comparatively  few  trusts,  and 
they  are  far  less  obnoxious  than  are  the  numerous  trusts  in  pro- 
tected Germany  and  America. 

THE  HEART  OF  THE  TRUST  PROBLEM. 

The  heart  of  the  trust  problem  is  in  our  tariff  system  of  plunder. 

The  quickest  and  most  certain  way  of  reaching  the  evils  of  trusts 
is  not  by  direct  legislation  against  them  or  by  constitutional 
amendment,  but  by  the  abolition  of  tariff  duties.  Let  Congress 
take  up  the  Dockery  amendment  to  the  Dingley  Bill;  and,  if  there 
be  any  likelihood  that  it  will  pass,  the  lobbies  at  Washington  will 
be  filled  with  trust  directors  and  agents.  Let  a  constitutional 
amendment  be  proposed,  and  the  trusts  will  take  only  a  passing  in- 
terest in  the  discussion.  They  care  but  little  for  legislation  or 
constitutions,  but  they  have  a  mortal  fear  of  free  trade. 

AN   ILLUSTRATION. 

The  tariff  trust  situation  may  be  illustrated  in  this  way:  — 
A  great  city  is  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  the  water  of  which  is 
contaminated  by  the  refuse  of  other  cities  further  up  the  stream. 
The  city  gets  its  entire  supply  of  water  from  this  river,  ot  because 
there  is  not  an  ample  supply  of  pure  water  near  at  hand,  but  be- 
cause the  fathers  of  the  city,  in  their  wisdom,  have  passed  prohibi- 
tive laws  which  practically  prevent  the  people  from  obtaining  the 
pure  water.  The  city  is  stricken  with  disease,  and  the  death-rate 
has  reached  an  alarming  height.  The  city  has  twice  as  many  doc- 
tors, druggists,  and  undertakers  as  other  cities  of  similar  size. 
The  doctors  have  combined  to  obtain  the  highest  possible  rates  for 
their  services.  The  druggists,  undertakers,  coffin-makers,  pill- 
makers,  distilled- water  manufacturers,  hearse  drivers,  flower- 
growers,  and  wreath-makers,  all  have  compact  oganizations  to  make 
it  as  expensive  as  possible  to  die.  All  of  these  "protected  "  in- 
dustries are  in  politics  to  see  that  the  city  council  remain  true  to 
''home  industries. " 

Money  is  spent  freely  to  prevent  the  re-election  of  any  council- 
man who  is  such  a  traitor  to  his  own  city  as  to  advocate  free  and 
pure  water.  The  citizens,  becoming  rebellious  at  the  high  prices 
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charged  for  doctors,  medicine,  coffins,  hearses,  and  flowers,  a  trust 
conference  has  been  called  to  discuss  what  evils,  if  any,  grow  out 
of  these  various  death-dealing  trusts,  and  what  laws,  if  any,  are 
necessary  to  do  away  with  these  evils  or  with  the  trusts  themselves. 
Some  assert  that  the  present  anti-trust  laws  are  sufficient,  if  only 
there  were  courageous  attorney -generals  and  honest  judges  to  en- 
force them.  Others  believe  in  more  drastic  anti-trust  legislation 
and  in  constitutional  amendments.  Some  of  the  learned  doctors  in 
the  council  attempt  to  quiet  the  alarm  by  asserting  that  the  trusts 
have  really  lowered  instead  of  raised  the  cost  of  dying,  and  that  any 
way  people  sometimes  die  in  other  cities.  Some  plain,  ordinary 
citizens,  who  have  not  much  standing  or  power  in  the  community, 
suggest  that  the  way  co  get  rid  of  the  trusts  and  to  lower  the  death- 
rate  is  to  remove  the  restrictions  and  to  give  the  people  pure  and 
cheap  water.  But  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  suggestions  of 
these  "theorists, "  though  some  of  the  other  delegates  agree  that 
pure  water  might  be  a  partial  remedy.  When  the  conference  ad- 
journed, it  declared  that  trusts  were  both  good  and  bad,  and  recom- 
mended that  a  constitutional  amendment  be  submitted  to  the  people 
which  would  make  it  possible  to  annul  the  certificates  and  licenses 
of  doctors  and  druggists  found  guilty  of  belonging  to  bad  trusts. 

What  should  have  been  the  principal  question  discussed  at  that 
conference?  More  trust  legislation,  or  simply  free  water? 

What  is  the  vital  question  before  this  conference?  More  com- 
plicated and  dangerous  restrictive  legislation,  or  simply  free  trade? 


